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CHAPTER I 
PREVIOUS EXPERIMENTS 


SECTION 1 


THE ProsLeM, Its IMPORTANCE, AND PossIBLE METHODS OF 
SOLUTION 


Does equal training make a group of individuals more alike or 
more different in their achievement? More exactly, does it 
increase or decrease the variability or individual differences of a 
group of individuals? The solution to this problem is tied up not 
only with the old question of the relative importance of heredity 
and environment in the achievement of individuals, but also with 
questions of public policy in education. If individuals under the 
same training become more alike in their achievements: it is said 
that this result is due to environment. On the other hand, if they 
become more different, it is said that this result is due to heredity. 
If our great system of public education will have the result of 
increasing the social, political and economic inequalities between 
individuals, then it fails in one of its major purposes, and many 
of our present educational practices accomplish just the opposite 
for which they are intended; but if it decreases the inequalities 
between individuals, then our present gospel of equality of oppor- 
tunity is well grounded, for the theory underlying the latter doc- 
trine is that inequalities between individuals will not be great if 
all individuals have an equal chance. 

If we try to reach a solution by theoretical reasoning, we can 
follow either of two lines. We may assume that achievement 
along a given line, for example, earning money, is practically 
unlimited and that great ability means not only great wealth but 
also the ability to earn it at a rapid rate. Hence the difference 
between the wealth of such an individual and of one of little 
ability will increase during the earning period of the two, and at 
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the end of this period, the two individuals will be much farther 
apart than at the beginning. Many individual cases can be found 
where this theory is true to fact. On the other hand, we can com- 
pare achievement along some lines to making a journey from A 
to B. Two individuals making this journey travel at different 
rates, and the rate of the same individual varies according to 
conditions while on the journey but the rate of each one decreases 
as he approaches the limit B. At certain times the distance 
between the two individuals increases but these are the exceptions. 
In the end the two will be together and the nearer they approach 
the end the closer together they will be. The greater the distance 
from the starting point the less the distance to the end—and if 
we think of the untraveled distance as the gain—the smaller the 
gain will be both absolutely and relatively. To the writer this 
illustration seems to be typical of any skill that is learned by an 
individual. In the performance of any skill certain movements 
are required, and the number of these movements which can be 
made in a unit of time is limited, the limit being presumably set 
by the capacity of the nervous system to transmit impulses. 

If we give the same training to a group of individuals in a 
certain skill, it seems reasonable to suppose that the individuals 
will become more alike as a result of this training.” In this group 
let us assume that some have already learned the skill fairly well 
while others have not learned it at all. \In view of the fact that 
the rate of improvement decreases as the physiological limit is 
approached, it would seem that the differences in achievement 
between such individuals would be reduced as a result of all of 
them receiving an equal period of systematic training. There is, 
however, the possibility that the physiological limits of different 
individuals are far apart and that the variability in the achieve- 
ment of a group of individuals is much less when they are far 
from the limits than when they are near them. 

If we reach opposite conclusions on the solution of our problem 
when we reason theoretically, our first thought of a method of 
reaching the true solution is experimentation and measurement. 
But an examination of the experimental literature discloses the 
fact that the experimental method also yields opposite conclusions. 
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It all depends upon what we accept as the measure of individual 
differences or of variability in a group. In fact we may first 
formulate our conclusions and then make an experiment and 
select a measure which proves them. It should be possible, how- 
ever, to agree on valid measures of variability, and if we do, 
agreement on conclusions will not be difficult. 

In the hope of reaching such an agreement we shall, first, 
review the experimental literature on this problem, emphasizing 
the contradictory conclusions reached by different investigators 
and showing the dependence of each conclusion upon the kind of 
measures used; second, criticize the various measures that have 
been used to solve our problem and develop valid measures of 
the effects of practice on changes in variability in achievement; 
third, apply these measures to the data of other investigations and 
show that consistent conclusions are not difficult to reach when 
this is done; and fourth, report two new investigations which we 
hope will lead to an acceptable solution. 


SECTION 2 


REVIEW OF PREVIOUS EXPERIMENTS 


Thorndike has made a number of experiments in which the 
influence of practice on individual differences was noticed. In 
each of them he draws the general conclusion that practice 
increases individual differences, although he notices an opposite 
effect in one of them. In 1908 he gave twenty-eight college 
students practice in mentally multiplying twenty-six three-place 
by three-place numbers at the rate of five or six examples a day. 
He scored the results by the time per example plus one-tenth of 
this time for each digit wrong in the answer. He calculated the 
ratios of the slower to the quicker individuals before and after 
practice. He found that the ratios of five of these pairs—28/1, 
27/2, 26/3, 25/4, 24/5—showed decreases while three of the 
pairs—23/6, 22/7, 21/8—showed increases. His conclusion 
was: “In this experiment the larger individual differences 
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increase with equal training, showing a positive correlation of 
high initial ability with ability to profit by trainng. 

“It seems extremely probable from many facts of dynamic 
psychology that the man who has the capacity to improve to a 
given small degree more quickly than another, should also improve 
more quickly to the next degree and should also by and by be 
capable of improving to a given higher degree if given the 
maximum of efficient training.”’ 

In 1910, Thorndike made an experiment on practice in addition. 
Nineteen college students added daily for seven days forty-eight 
columns of ten digits each. The performance was scored by time 
plus a penalty for errors. As a measure of variability Thorndike 
calculated the correlation between initial performance and per 
cent of improvement and also the ratio of lowest to highest, next 
lowest to next highest, etc., at the beginning and end of practice. 
The correlation was found to be —% and the ratios, except that 
between the first and nineteenth individuals, showed decreases. 
In this case Thorndike concluded that the differences were due 
largely to environment and that equal practice did reduce a little 
the relative differences within the group. 

In 1913 Donovan and Thorndike made a similar experiment 
on twenty-nine fourth-grade boys, the practice being divided into 
thirty two-minute periods. In this case the individuals were 
arranged according to initial scores from lowest to highest by 
groups of four, and the average gross gain was calculated for 
each group. The results showed a tendency for the initially lower 
individuals to make the smaller gains. For example, the first 
four gained 5.5 as against 6.8 by the seventh four. The author 
concluded: “If we compare the improvement of the eight boys 
who showed the least ability at the start with the seven who 
showed the most ability at the start we find that the latter made 
equal or greater gross gains.” ‘‘ These results . . . make it 
improbable that a very large fraction of the differences found 
among the school children can be justly attributed to differences 
in amount of training.” 

In 1914 Hahn and Thorndike, using the same sort of practice 
sheets, made an experiment in distributed practice on one hun- 
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dred ninety-two pupils—forty-two in the seventh grade, fifty-four 
in the sixth grade, fifty-three in the fifth grade, and forty-three 
in the fourth grade. The total amount of practice including the 
tests amounted to one hundred twenty minutes. When the pupils 
were arranged in groups according to their initial scores it was 
found that up to a certain point the gross gains increased with 
the size of the initial score. The authors concluded: ‘‘ Those 
whose original capacity or circumstances of training are ahead 
at the start maintain and increase their lead. . . . Nature, not 
nurture, seems to be the chief cause of the differences in ability to 
add found in children of the same grade. Equalizing opportunity 
does not seem to equalize achievement.” 

In 1915 Thorndike reports an experiment in which one hun- 
dred sixty-three students were given practice in multiplication by 
substitution, writing the products of eleven by eleven up to nine- 
teen by nineteen by the aid of a key. Every pupil did twelve 
sheets of eighty products each. The scores were in terms of time 
per sheet plus a penalty for errors. These were later converted 
into amount of work per unit of time. Thorndike grouped the 
individuals according to initial ability from highest to lowest and 
found that the gross gains were somewhat proportional to the 
initial scores. For example, Group A, which had an initial score 
of 15.4, gained 8.8, while Group G, which had an initial score of 
6.1, made a gain of 7.5. Thorndike concludes that the status 
which an individual has obtained in a given amount of practice is 
prophetic of the amount he will obtain by additional practice. 
“In general the gross improvement in product produced per unit 
of time is greatest for those of initial highest ability. The effect 
of equalizing opportunity is to leave the gross vastanttity between 
individuals unimpaired, or even to increase it.”’ 

In 1916 Thorndike made an experiment in which sixty-four 
educated adults practiced writing the products of 11x11 to 
19x 19 with the aid of a key. Four different sheets of eighty 
pairs each, were used in rotation, each one twelve times, making 
forty-eight sheets done or three thousand eight hundred forty 
entries. When the individuals were classified into groups accord- 
ing to their initial scores, it was found that the eight initially 
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highest gained 16.2 products per minute as against a gain of 4.7 
by the five initially lowest. 

In another experiment reported in the same paper, Thorndike 
had eleven individuals practice five days a week for two weeks 
canceling 2’s, canceling 3’s, adding columns, multiplying mentally 
three-place by three-place numbers, and typewriting. He states 
that ‘“‘ except in case of typewriting the gain in product produced 
per unit of time is a little greater for those of initially high ability. 
In regard to the effect of practice on individual differences he 
concludes: ‘‘ The effect of equalizing opportunity is thus to 
increase individual differences. This result now found with many 
different functions, furnishes perhaps the strongest argument 
that differences in achievement are largely due to differences in 
original capacity.”’ 

During the period from 1908 to 1916 M. T. Whitley, F. L. 
Wells, J. C. Chapman and W. A. McCall, working under the 
inspiration of Thorndike, made contributions to this problem. 

Whitley begins her work on the effect of practice on individual 
differences by giving an illuminating discussion of different 
measures of improvement, such as gross gain in amount; gross 
gain in time; expressing all scores in percentages of the first, 
when it is based on amount, and the same when it is based on time. 
She shows that none of these yields the same results but she does 
not evaluate them except to say that improvement is better meas- 
ured by gains in amount either in time or work. She recom- 
mends four measures for measuring the effect of practice on 
individual differences but does not evaluate them. They are the 
average deviation, the average deviation divided by the average, 
the average deviation divided by the square root of the average, 
and the ratio of best to worst at the beginning and at the end of 
practice. In her experiment nine women college students took 
from 16 to 20 periods of practice in tracing a maze, cancellation, 
mental multiplication, sorting counters, and discriminating 
weights, all of which except the weight test, were scored by time 
per unit of work. Strange to say, she does not measure the effects 
of practice on individual differences by any of the measures that 
she recommended for the purpose, but bases her own judgments 
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on the similarities in the learning curves of different individuals 
and on the negative correlations that she found between initial 
performance and per cent of gain according to which she says, 
practice reduces individual differences. 

Wells, in 1912, had ten adults practice on addition problems 
five minutes a day for thirty days, and on a number checking test 
daily for thirty days. Curves were plotted showing the absolute 
gains in amount of work per unit of time. These give a fan- 
shaped appearance, indicating divergence. Wells, however, 
acknowledged that if the curves were plotted on a basis of time 
per unit of work, they would show convergence. He also calcu- 
lated the relative gains of the individuals and found a wide 
disagreement in the ranks obtained on this basis from those based 
on absolute gains. In spite of the disagreement between these 
three measures, Wells bases his conclusions on the absolute gains 
and says that a high initial score may carry with it more prospect 
of improvement than a low one and that original nature is largely 
responsible for this fact. 

Chapman gave to twenty-two college students ten practice 
periods in color naming, canceling opposites, addition, and mental 
multiplication. He calculated the correlations between the initial 
and final performances, and between initial score and gross gain. 
He found the correlations between initial and final scores to range 
from .59 to .96, and between initial score and gross gain to range 
from .19 to .41, the highest positive correlations in both groups 
being in addition and multiplication. He concluded that in a 
complex function a high initial score is an index to a correspond- 
ing amount of improvement while in a simple function, it has 
little relation to improvement. This fact “ affords support, based 
on actual measurements, to the old truism, ‘to him that hath 
shall be given,’ upon which the selective process of education is 
based.” 

McCall gave from fourteen to eighteen periods of practice to 
eighty-eight sixth grade pupils in such tests as cancellation, addi- 
tion, copying addresses, and handwriting. The influence of 
practice on individual differences was not one of his problems, but 
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since he gives the results from his tests, this effect can easily be 
calculated according to whatever measure we may choose. 

We may now summarize the results of Thorndike and his 
co-workers upon this problem. The conclusion of these experi- 
ments is that equalizing opportunities increases individual differ- 
ences. The principal measure upon which this conclusion is based 
is gross or absolute gain, but it is also supported by ratios of 
lowest to highest or of highest to lowest at the beginning and 
end of practice, by a positive correlation between initial and final 
performance, and to some extent, by a positive correlation 
between initial performance and gross gain. It is contradicted by 
negative correlations between initial performance and per cent of 
improvement as found by Thorndike in his experiment of 1910 
and by Whitley in her experiments of 1911, by the relative gains 
in improvement as found by Wells, and by absolute gains in time 
per unit of work as found by Wells. The validity of the con- 
clusions is thus seen to depend on the validity of the measures, 
which we shall examine in a moment. 

Since 1915 contributions to our problem have been made by 
G. C. Myers, L. L. Thurstone, F. A. C. Perrin, D. Starch, 
V. A. C. Henmon, Georgina S. Gates, Henrietta Race, H. B. 
Reed, M. C. Barlow, J. Peterson, Margaret Kincaid, and A. W. 
Hurd—all of which we now wish to review. 

Myers in 1918 made an experiment in which twenty-seven 
college students sorted cards for twenty-six seconds, twenty suc- 
cessive times, during a period of fifty minutes. This was repeated 
ten days later, and again after one day, and finally after a period 
of three and one-half months. Fourteen other subjects fitted 
thirty-six cubes into a box for twenty-three successive school 
days. As a measure of: variability, Myers used the average 
deviation divided by the average. The resulting coefficients 
showed practically no change from the beginning to the end of 
practice and Myers concluded, “ Practice does not make indi- 
viduals more or less alike.”’ 

Thurstone in 1918 analyzed the learning data obtained from 
one hundred sixty-five drafted men who had practiced telegraphy 
for seventy-two hours. He plotted the curves for the median, 






































first quartile, and third quartile scores on the bases of amount of 
work per unit of time and found them to be straight lines, except 
that the quartile curves diverged. He concluded: ‘ Learners 
separate from each other more and more as they progress.” In 
criticizing the experiment Peterson pointed out that judgments 
about the effects of practice on variability cannot be made on 
scores of absolute units such as amount of work per unit of time, 
or amount of time per unit of work. Like Wells, in his work on 
practice in association, he pointed out that curves based on time 
per unit of work converge and indicate just the opposite effect 
of the curves plotted by Thurstone. After calculating the stand- 
ard deviation and dividing this by the average he finds that the 
resulting coefficients show a decrease in variability from the 
twentieth to the seventy-second hour of practice. 

Perrin in 1918 reports an experiment in which twenty-one sub- 
jects practiced solving analogies at the rate of twenty-five at a 
sitting, once a week for ten weeks. The score was time per 
analogy. They also practiced mirror-reading typed material at 
the rate of eighteen pages a sitting, once a week for seven weeks. 
The score was time per unit, a unit consisting of one-sixth of a 
page. He plotted the curves for the five best and the five poorest 
subjects and found that they showed a decided convergence from 
which he concluded that “ the superior subjects as contrasted with 
the inferior, disclosed less capacity for improvement and less 
tendency toward variability.” 

Chapman in 1919 reports a practice experiment in typewriting 
in which he gives the scores of a weekly five-minute test of 
twenty high school pupils who took a regular course in type- 
writing. The scores began with the twentieth hour and ended 
with the one hundred eightieth hour. In this paper Chapman 
was not interested in the effect of practice on individual differ- 
ences but in learning curves. However, we have used his results 
for this purpose and have given the calculations in the summary 
table of previous investigations. 

Starch in his Educational Psychology, 1919, discussed the 
influence of equal practice on individual differences. After giving 
the results of some of Thorndike’s experiments he reports two of 
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his own. In the first, eight students practiced multiplying men- 
tally fifty three-place numbers by a one-place number each day 
for fourteen days. He calculated the gross and relative gains for 
the three best and the three poorest persons and found that the 
best gained the most both relatively and absolutely. In the second, 
he gives the results of one hundred twenty minutes’ practice in 
substitution by twenty students. He finds that the initially five 
highest gain more absolutely than the five lowest. He does not 
give the relative gains for this experiment but calculation shows 
that they are in favor of the initially lowest. He concludes as 
follows: “All experimental results point in the direction that 
practice does not equalize abilities, in fact equal practice tends to 
increase differences in achievement and skill rather than to 
decrease them. The more gifted individuals profit more, both 
relatively and absolutely, than the less gifted. This experimental 
fact is one of the most profound bits of evidence regarding the 
whole problem of heredity and environment. The talented men 
not only start with greater initial capacities but seem also to be 
capable of more intense application and more zealous desire to 
improve. ‘To him that hath shall be given’ is psychologically 
true in the sphere of intellectual training as well as in the sphere 
of morality and religion.”’ 

Henmon in 1920 reports on some individual differences in 
arithmetic. Under his supervision, the Courtis arithmetic tests 
were given each month throughout the school year. After 
arranging the pupils in tertiles or quartiles from highest to lowest 
according to gross gains made during the year he finds that the 
groups that made the highest gross gains had a higher initial 
score than the group that made the lowest gross gain. He con- 
cludes: ‘‘An inspection of the tables shows that any rational 
method of interpretation, the scriptural quotation ‘to him that 
hath shall be given’ holds. Those with the highest initial scores 
have the highest final scores and gain most both absolutely and 
relatively.” In our paper published in 1924 we examined this 
experiment somewhat in detail and refer the reader to that source 
for a different interpretation of the data. 

In 1922 Henrietta Race reports some interesting investigations 
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which have a bearing on our problem. She made experiments 
on ninety-five college students, forty-three grade pupils of 
superior intelligence, and one hundred seventy-two grade pupils 
of average intelligence. The college students had practice exer- 
cises in addition, multiplying by substitution, and cancellation. 
Group A practiced eight minutes a day for twenty days, Group B 
twenty minutes twice a week for eighteen weeks, and Group C 
twenty minutes an hour, eight hours a day for three days—each 
group having a total of one hundred sixty minutes. The grade 
pupils had the following practice exercises: addition, eight 
minutes a day for ten days; multiplication by substitution, five 
minutes a day for twenty days; language completion, ten minutes 
a day for ten days; reasoning processes in United States History, 
forty minutes a day for twenty days; and Thorndike Intelligence 
Tests, thirty minutes a day for fifteen days. The relation of 
improvement to initial score was measured by comparing the 
average gross gains of the highest and lowest fourths. In case 
of the college students, the highest fourth made the greater gains 
in addition and multiplication while the lowest fourth made the 
greater gain in cancellation in one test and the lesser gain in the 
other. In case of the grade pupils the highest fourth made the 
greater gains in addition and in multiplication while the lowest 
fourth made the greater gains in language, history, and intelli- 
gence tests. The author concludes: ‘On the whole then our 
findings are in fairly close accord with those of previous students, 
and all indicate that the ability possessed by any person at any 
time is in a large measure a product of what native capacity he 
has and a prophecy of what further improvement he will make 
from a given amount of practice.” 

In the same year that Miss Race published her thesis, Georgina 
S. Gates published an intensive study which contained results and 
conclusions which were for the most part contrary to those 
hitherto published by other investigators. She had twenty-three 
women college students practice from twenty-two to twenty-nine 
periods on color naming, tapping, addition, mental addition, and 
word-building. One distinctive feature of her study was the 
number of ways in which she measured improvement. Using the 
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difference between the medians of the first and last three trials as 
a basis, she calculated improvement by the gross reduction in 
amount of time per unit of work, the gross increase in amount 
of work per unit of time, the percentage of gains from the first 
trials, and the increase in rank from the first to the last trials. 
She also calculated improvement by each of these measures using 
the difference between the first and best trials as a base. Another 
contribution of her study was the inclusion of the computation 
made on the practice data obtained by Hollingworth in his study 
of the effect of caffeine. ‘These are very valuable for the reason 
that Hollingworth had his subjects practice until the limits of 
improvement were reached. The results used from this study 
were obtained from the following tests: Color naming, opposites, 
addition (calculation), tapping, weight discrimination, crossing 
(canceling), and the three hole test. Each of the measures of 
improvement was correlated with the initial performance. The 
following results were obtained for the time and percentage 





6 = D* 
measures by the formula, = - 
N(N2-1) 
INVESTIGATION A (Gates) 

Test Gross time Percentage 
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INVESTIGATION B (Hollingworth) 

Test Gross time Percentage 
I ie i el as —.73 —.51 
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i Si a ee eae —.92 —.69 
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Out of sixty-four such correlations all but eight were negative. 
Gates also gives the average gross gains in terms of amount of 
work per unit of time in relation to initial score, grouped from 
highest to lowest. They are as follows: 
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Indiv. C.N. Tap. Add. Mult. W. Bldg. 
ere 11.63 31.3 22.2 101.8 4.65 
POEs snseces 12.16 64.5 21.3 403.8 7.00 

14-18........ 14.63 33.8 18.5 623.0 8.10 
19-235........ 36.69 103.6 27.8 738.6 6.50 


“The correlations and averages, then,’ Mrs. Gates says, 
“seem to show a general negative relationship between initial 
ability and improvement through practice. This is true whether 
we measure the gain over long or short intervals of practice, 
whether in general we use the time, amount, per cent, or rank 
method, whether the function studied is the complex multiplying 
or the simple color naming.” . . . “A high initial score should 
make one predict relatively little rather than relatively great 
future gain.” . . . “Our results may be used to show that 
individual differences decrease through practice, though various 
difficulties encountered in measuring improvement and the high 
correlation observed between initial and final position, may indi- 
cate that the true conclusion is the opposite of the one that the 
statistical procedure seems to demonstrate.” 

Reed in 1924 pointed out that the conclusion of leading psy- 
chologists that practice increases individual differences was false 
because of the measures on which it was based. He said that this 
conclusion was justified when gains are measured by absolute 
increases in amount of work per unit of time but that an entirely 
opposite conclusion is reached when gains are measured by time 
per unit of work, and that because of this contradiction, neither 
measure is valid. The difficulty with either measure is that 
psychologists have been handling them like whole members, but 

G T 


in reality they are fractions such as — or — where T and G 


T G 
represent time and gain respectively, and that fractions cannot 
be compared by dealing only with the numerators. He also said 
that correlation between initial and final performance could not 
be used as a measure of changes in variability, for it was entirely 
possible for a bright pupil to gain relatively less than a dull one 
without changing his rank just as a man with a million dollars 
earning 3 per cent is still richer at the end of a year than a man 
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with a thousand dollars earning 100 per cent. As a way out of 
the dilemma, he based the conclusion from his experimental 
results upon the following measures: the ratio of the average of 
the four highest to the average of the four lowest at the beginning 
of practice compared with the ratios of the averages of these 
same individuals at the end of practice, the ratio of the third 
quartile, Q3, to the first quartile, Q1, at the beginning of practice 
compared with this ratio at the end of practice; and correlation 
between initial performance and per cent of improvement. When 
the first measure was applied to the results of some of the experi- 
ments of Thorndike, Starch and Henmon, it indicated a general 
tendency for practice to reduce individual differences. When the 
three measures were applied to results obtained from over a 
hundred students in practice experiments upon mirror-drawing, 
saying alphabet backwards, substitution and addition, they justi- 
fied the conclusion that training reduces individual differences. 
Chapman criticized the ratio method used in this experiment on 
the ground that scores were made on an arbitrary scale with an 
arbitrary zero point. “‘ The individual who improves from the 
arbitrary zero to the first point of a scale in a small period of 
practice, has by the ratio method improved infinitely. This is the 
reductio ad absurdum of the procedure.” In reply it may be 
stated that the ratio method, just like every other method, would 
increase in validity if used on a scale having an absolute zero, but 
when applied to scores from an arbitrary scale, it is just as valid 
as other measures of this sort. It is also true that the method 
cannot be used on zero scores but that does not invalidate its use 
with scores that are greater than zero. 

Barlow in 1924, working under the direction of J. Peterson, 
wrote a master’s thesis in which he reported the results of three 
practice experiments made on twenty twelve-year-old children. 
They consisted of twelve’ practices with digit-symbol test, six 
practices in card-sorting, and twelve to twenty practices with 
mental multiplication. As a measure of variability he used the 
coefficient of variability obtained by dividing the standard devi- 
ation by the average. According to this measure the card-sorting 
tests showed a decrease in variability while the mental multipli- 
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cation and substitution tests showed an increase. He concluded 
that the more complex the trait learned, the stronger the tendency 
for the individuals to become more unlike with equal practice, and 
the simpler it is, the stronger the tendency for them to become 
more alike. 

In 1928 Peterson and Barlow published the coefficients of 
variability for the results of most of the experiments on the influ- 
ence of practice on individual differences that were published 
before that date. They report forty pairs of coefficients from as 
many tests made by previous investigators. Of these, twenty- 
four show a reduction in variability, five show no definite change, 
and eleven show an increase. They also report some new experi- 
ments of their own. One of these was an experiment in mental 
multiplication by ninety-six school children having a median age 
of 175.9 months. Group A, forty-two pupils, worked thirteen 
units of one hundred twenty-six problems each and changed its 
variability, 90P—10P/md, from .28 to .19. Group B, twenty- 
four pupils, completed ten to twelve units and changed its vari- 
ability from .20 to .21. Group C, thirty pupils, completed seven 
units and changed its variability from .23 to .27. Group D, 
which consisted of all the pupils treated as one group, changed its 
variability from .37 the first unit to .32 in the seventh unit. This 
change may be taken as the general effect of this experiment. 

In a second experiment the variability coefficients are given of 
five standardized tests of achievement in school subjects, namely : 
Ayers Spelling (twenty words), Nassau County Composition, 
Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals, Monroe Arithmetic Rea- 
soning Accuracy, and Monroe Arithmetic Reasoning Principles. 
These were given to one hundred ten pupils in Grades V, VI, VII 
and VIII in the Peabody Demonstration School in January. 
Three of the tests, Composition, Mixed Fundamentals, and 
Arithmetic Reasoning Principles show a decrease in variability 
from Grade V to Grade VIII, while two, Arithmetic Reasoning 
Accuracy and Spelling show no change. In the opinion of the 
writer these results show a tendency but not much reliance can 
be placed upon them because of changes in population from grade 
to grade. However, it is not clear from the description whether 
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these tests were given to the same children year after year or to 
four grades in one year. 

In a third experiment, Peterson reports the changes in varia- 
bility that occur in weekly objective tests in a psychology course 
of twelve weeks in each of four sections which had a total of 224 
students. All sections underwent marked reductions in variabil- 
ity: Section A from .29 to .13, B from .35 to .11, C from .23 
to .11, and D from .33 to .19. Peterson draws no definite con- 
clusions but recommends that future experiments take measure- 
ments at various stages of practice and that they calculate corre- 
lations between the numerators and the denominators of the 
variability ratio. 

In 1929 Hurd published a paper on “ Re-organization in 
Physics ”’ which contains data relating to our problem. He out- 
lines a unit course in physics in which each unit is preceded and 
ended by an objective test. He gives the results from Unit I 
which was on the hydrometer, taught in a period of three 
weeks to classes having a total population of two hundred 
twenty-three pupils. The unit covered the various kinds of 
hydrometers, relation between English and metric units of meas- 
urement, relation between density and specific gravity, experi- 
mental determination of the densities and specific gravities of 
some solids and liquids, and other problems. We were interested 
in finding out whether the pupils were more alike in their knowl- 
edge of these topics after receiving instruction about them than 
before. The initial and final tests show averages of 12.21 and 
33.84 respectively and corresponding S. D.’s of 8.35 and 11.95. 
The coefficients of variability are .68 and .32. We attach much 
importance to these results as they are indicative of what we may 
expect of the effect of equal training in the schools on the 
variability of the achievement of the pupils. 

Because we wish to make Margaret Kincaid’s paper the basis 
of some discussion we have reserved its review until this point. 
In 1925 she sought to solve the problem of the influence of 
practice on individual differences by applying all possible measures 
to most of the data on the problems that had been published up 
to that time and also to the results of two experiments of her 
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own on Braille writing and dart throwing. From these she 
selected eight measures upon which she based her conclusions. 
They were as follows: the standard deviation in the initial per- 
formance as compared with the same in the final performance, 
the ratio of the worst to the best in the initial performance as 
compared with the same in the final performance, the ratio of the 
next worst to the next best in the initial performance as com- 
pared with the same in the final performance, the gross gain made 
by the highest 25 per cent as compared with the same for the 
lowest 25 per cent, the correlation between initial ability and 
gross gain, and the correlation between ability and per cent of 
gain. Since it is a matter of interest to see how many of these 
favor increase or decrease in variability as a result of practice, 
Table I gives a summary of the totals. 


TABLE I 


Number of measures which favor decrease or increase in variability as a result 
of practice in 24 experiments. From Kincaid, 1925 


Measures Decrease Increase 
ee a oo da de cee bbeeeumeeeiees ade 5 19 
EEE OTE EO OT Ee Ey ene 16 8 
EEE IE Re re Re i lie ee 14 10 
ee nr Te ere 14 10 
kn ca mike <add enn eink ee ha 13 11 
SET ORT ET ETT Creo ee ee errr 23 ] 
Correlation between initial ability and gross gain....... 12 12 
Correlation between initial ability and per cent of gain.. 22 2 

EE ee Oe a 73 


The conclusion drawn by Kincaid is that there is on the whole 
a preponderance of evidence among these cases for the judgment 
that differences generally decrease with practice. It is unfor- 
tunate that she did not subject the various measures to a critical 
analysis. To apply as many measures as possible and then vote 
with the majority is hardly a scientific procedure, although the 
conclusion is undoubtedly correct. Of the above measures, the 
standard deviation and gross gain clearly favor the proposition 
that practice increases individual differences while the coefficient 
of variability (S. D.+average), per cent of gain, and correlation 
between initial ability and per cent of gain clearly favor just the 
opposite. On the other hand, no conclusion can be drawn from 
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the ratio of worst to best, ratio of next worst to next best, and 
correlation between initial ability and gross gain. These results 
show the necessity of analyzing the validity of the measures used 
for the purposes of solving this problem, which is our next task. 


SECTION 3 


CRITICISM OF PREVIOUS EXPERIMENTS 


The experiments which we have reviewed may be criticized on 
two general grounds, namely: experimental conditions and 
measurement of results. In regard to the former, the ideal is 
that the practice should be the same for all members of a group; 
and in regard to the latter, the ideal is that the measures used 
should measure validly and accurately what is intended to be 
measured, namely, changes in variability. By sameness in prac- 
tice we mean that the practice should be the same in kind of 
material, the same in difficulty, and the same in amount. In the 
above experiments, there were only approximations to these con- 
ditions. For example, practice in addition or mental multipli- 
cation meant only that the individuals added or multiplied men- 
tally but it did not mean that all the individuals added exactly the 
same problems or multiplied mentally exactly the same numbers. 
As a matter of fact addition problems of five three-place num- 
bers or multiplication problems of four-place by four-place num- 
bers differ widely from each other in difficulty and in the specific 
operations used. Even if the practice was the same in name for 
the members of a group, there was usually no attempt at sameness 
in difficulty and in specific operations. Sameness in amount of 
practice is also difficult to secure. Amount was sometimes kept 
uniform in quantity of material and sometimes uniform in quan- 
tity of time, and often there were only approximations to each 
of these conditions. If the quantity of material is kept the same, 
it is certain that the individuals will differ widely in the amount 
of time required to do it, while if the time is kept constant, it is 
certain that the amounts done by individuals will differ widely 
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from one to another. We do not know which of these is the 
correct meaning of sameness in amount of practice, but it is 
unlikely that the two conditions would yield the same results. 
Our purpose in calling attention to these conditions is not to find 
fault but to explain contradictions in the results and conclusions 
and to point out the necessity of further researches in which 
these conditions are controlled. We believe, however, that the 
contradictions in the conclusions of previous experimenters are 
due more to the methods of measurement that were used than to 
the experimental conditions. 

First of all we may rule out the standard deviation as a measure 
of variability for the purposes of this problem. No judgment 
can be made on the variability of a group on two or more tests by 
a simple comparison of the S. D.’s alone. An S. D. has meaning 
only in relation to the average from which it is computed, and 
states the range from the average within which two-thirds of the 
cases fall, but it has no meaning in relation to another S. D., 
when the averages are disregarded. Its size is dependent on the 
sizes of the average and of the cases from which it is computed. 
An increase in the size of the S. D., from the beginning to the 
end of practice does not mean that the variability of the group 
has increased, because the average of the group may have 
increased relatively more than the S. D., and because the units at 
one stage of practice are not directly comparable with the units 
of another stage of practice. Kincaid’s experiment in Braille 
writing furnishes a good example of this. At the beginning of 
practice the S. D. of the performance was 29 and at the end it 
was 92, which is more than three times larger, but this does not 
mean that the variability of the group has increased, for in the 
mean time the average of the group increased from 102 to 543. 
Now if we divide the S. D.’s by their averages we can form a 
judgment about the variability of the group at the two stages of 
practice. In this case it actually decreased from .29 to .17. 

The correlation between initial performance and gross gain is 
not a reliable measure of the variability of a group from one 
stage of practice to another. A pupil with a high initial score 
may make a larger absolute gain than a pupil with a low initial 
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score but his relative gain may be much smaller, and if so, there 
will be a positive correlation between initial performance and 
gross gain and also a positive correlation between initial and final 
performance but a negative correlation between initial perform- 
ance and relative gain. If two individuals are far apart at the 
beginning of practice and the high one makes a smaller relative 
gain than the low one, the two will eventually come together. If 
their rates of gain remain constant, the low one will overtake the 
high one. The coming together at a certain stage of practice of 
individuals, who are far apart at the beginning, means that their 
variability has been reduced. Negative correlations between 
initial performance and gross gain or negative correlations 
between initial performance and relative gain would be indica- 
tions of reduced variability but a positive correlation between 
initial performance and gross gain or a positive correlation 
between initial and final performance may mean either an increase 
or a decrease in variability. However, a positive correlation 
between initial performance and relative gain would be an indica- 
tion of an increase in variability. Kincaid’s results from Braille 
writing again furnish some examples. The correlation between 
the first and last performance was .50 and that between initial 
performance and gross gain was .10, but the correlation between 
initial performance and relative gain was —.89. We have 
already noticed that the coefficient of variability was reduced from 
.29 to .17. Here we see that positive correlations between initial 
and final performance and a positive correlation between initial 
performance and gross gain are consistent with reduced variabil- 
ity. In her work on dart-throwing Kincaid found a positive 
correlation between the first and last performance of .74 but a 
negative correlation of —.46 between initial performance and 
relative gain. In this case the coefficient of variability decreased 
from .38 to .31. In the two experiments on dart throwing and 
Braille writing we see that positive correlations between initial 
and final performance tell us nothing about the changes in 
variability. In the one case a positive correlation between initial 
performance and gross gain goes with reduced variability, while 
in the other a negative correlation between these two factors goes 
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with reduced variability. In both cases, negative correlations 
between initial performance and relative gain are consistent with 
decreases in the coefficient of variability. 

From what has already been said about gross gains it follows 
that they are not reliable measures of changes in variability from 
one stage of practice to another. An individual with a high 
initial score often gains more absolutely during a given period 
than one with a low initial score but less relatively. If so, the 
variability between the two is reduced. As was stated before, the 
low one with the higher rate of gain will eventually meet the high 
one. This possibility is also shown in Kincaid’s results from 
Braille writing. The gross gain of the highest 25 per cent was 
467 and that of the lowest 25 per cent was 435, but the percentage 
of gain of the highest 25 per cent was 334 as against one of 621 
by the lowest 25 per cent of the group. Hence it is clear that 
these two sections were closer together at the end of practice 
than at the beginning and this is indicated by the reduced co- 
efficient of variability and a negative correlation of —.89 between 
initial performance and relative gain. 

The ratios of best to worst or of next best to next worst, etc., 
are not reliable measures of changes in variability from one stage 
of practice to another. This measure introduced by Thorndike 
and used as the basis of the conclusions in several of his experi- 
ments is subject to the following errors: It compares only the 
extremes of the group; and what is true of the extremes of the 
group, may not be true of the group as a whole. But the most 
serious error is that it rarely happens that worst and best, or next 
worst and next best, at the beginning of practice continue to 
occupy the same positions at the end of practice. Consequently 
the ratio of worst to best at the end of practice usually represents 
a comparison of different individuals from those at the beginning 
of practice and tells us nothing about the convergence or diverg- 
ence of the initially lowest and the initially highest individuals. 
If, however, we calculate the ratio of the worst to the best or vice 
versa at the beginning of practice and then calculate the ratio of 
these same individuals at the end of practice, we shall at least 
find out whether these particular individuals have a tendency to 
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converge or diverge during the course of practice. If this is 
done, we shall get valuable information, for it may very well be 
that those who are at the extremes of the distribution at the 
beginning of practice converge or diverge a great deal more dur- 
ing the course of practice than those near the average. Even 
when used in this way the ratio of worst to best has the limitation 
of not measuring the variability of the group as a whole. How- 
ever, the ratios of worst to best, next worst to next best, etc., at 
the beginning and the end of practice, when taken regardless of 
the same individuals, are almost meaningless. 

The percentage of gain by the highest 25 per cent of the group 
as compared with that of the lowest 25 per cent of the group is 
subject to some of the same criticisms as the ratio of worst to 
best. Not all the individuals in these groups at the end of prac- 
tice will be the same as those at the beginning of practice. How- 
ever, many of the shifts in rank that occur do not change groups 
or divisions. Hence this measure is far superior to the ratio of 
worst to best; for in the latter, as has been stated, the same indi- 
viduals rarely occupy these positions at the beginning and the end 
of practice. If the percentage of gain by the highest 25 per cent is 
smaller than that of the lowest 25 per cent it is almost sure to 
be an index of reduced variability, and the opposite, if it is larger. 
We may, therefore, accept it as one measure of change in variabil- 
ity but it would be a much better measure if, instead of taking the 
highest and lowest 25 per cent at the end of practice, we calcu- 
lated the average percentage of gain made by the individuals 
who constituted these groups at the beginning of practice. Such 
percentages would tell us whether the highest and lowest fourths 
converge or diverge during the course of practice. What is true 
of these sections, however, may not be true of the individuals in 
the middle half of the group but it is likely to be. Instead of 
calculating the average gains of the highest and lowest fourths 
of a group we may just as well take the ratio of their averages 
at the beginning of practice and compare it with the ratio of the 
averages of these same groups of individuals at the end of prac- 
tice. This measure has the advantage of being more easily 
calculated. 
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The reader no doubt has observed that in the above discussion 
we assumed that the coefficient of variability and that the corre- 
lation between initial performance and relative gain are reliable 
indications of changes in variability at different stages of prac- 
tice. It is now our task to justify these assumptions and to find 
out if possible their comparative merit. To do this let us first 
find an ideal measure of changes in variability. 

It seems to us that such a measure would be calculated as 
follows: First, we calculate the ratios of the best to worst, 
second best to second worst, third best to third worst, and so on 
until the ratios of all those above and below the average of the 
first practice have been found. Second, we calculate the ratios 
of the members of each pair at the end of practice. Third, we 
calculate the average of all the ratios at the beginning of practice. 
Fourth, we may do the same for the final practice. If the average 
for the fourth step is lower than the average for the third step, 
the variability of the group has been reduced, while, if this ratio 
is larger, it has been increased. The objection of this calculation 
is that it is too long and tedious. We arrive at practically the 
same result if we calculate the correlation between initial per- 
formance and relative gain. For example, if we take the ratio 
of best to worst at the beginning of practice and find that the 
ratio for the same individuals at the end of practice has decreased, 
it means that the worst individual made a larger relative gain 
than the best. On the other hand, if the ratio has increased, it 
would mean that the best individual made a larger relative gain 
than the worst. The same reasoning applies to the ratio of second 
best to second worst, third best to third worst, etc. In other 
words, a decrease in the ratios would mean a negative correlation 
between initial performance and relative gain while an increase 
in the ratios would mean a positive correlation between initial 
performance and relative gain. Consequently correlation between 
initial performance and relative gain is a reliable measure of 
changes in variability in the course of practice. The coefficient 
of variability (S. D.+Ave.) is also a valid measure because it 
is an approximation to our ideal measure. Instead of being 
an average of the ratios of pairs of individuals above and below 
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the mean, it is the ratio of their deviations to the mean, 
= fd’ 
literally ~—N_. This ratio, however, has a disadvantage 
Average 

in that the numerator represents only that distance from the 
mean within which the middle two-thirds of the cases fall. 
It therefore does not adequately represent the whole group, par- 
ticularly the lowest and the highest sixths. If this reasoning 
is correct, it follows that Kelley’s measure of variability obtained 
by dividing the difference between the ninetieth and tenth per- 
90%-10% 

median 
the S. D.+Average, for the reason that the numerator includes 
the middle 80 per cent of the cases. However, the disagree- 
ments between the two measures would be so rare that it would 
not pay to calculate both. Because of the limitations mentioned 
in the S. D.+Average, this measure will sometimes disagree 
with the correlation between initial performance and relative 
gain. Out of 24 experiments, Kincaid found sixteen in which 
the coefficient of variability showed a decrease but in 22 out 
of the 24 she found a negative correlation between initial per- 
formance and relative gain. There were therefore six cases 
in which the two measures disagreed, although both of them 
justify the same general conclusion when we consider the twenty- 
four experiments as a group. For the reasons stated above the 
correlation between initial performance and relative gain seems 





centiles by the median, , is a better measure than 


the more valid of the two. 

At this point it is necessary to attempt to define the term 
variability. The term may mean: (1) changes in the output of 
an individual from one time to another, (2) changes in the 
average output of a group from one time to another, (3) the 
amount of scatter or dispersion in the outputs of the individuals 
of a group, or (4) the ratio of the dispersion of a group to 
its average performance. The term “individual differences ” 
is also often used to refer to the last two concepts. In this paper 
we are not interested in the first two usages for which the term, 
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variation, is a much better word. But the terms, variability and 
individual differences as used by the writers whose experiments 
we have just reviewed is used to cover both definitions (3) and 
(4) ; and this confusion is an important cause of their conflicting 
conclusions. Statisticians also use the word in both of these 
senses. As measures of variability in the sense of dispersion 
or scatter, they use the range, the semi-interquartile range or 
Q, the average deviation or A. D., and the standard deviation 
or S. D. As a measure of variability in the sense of the ratio 
of the dispersion of a group to its average performance they use 
the Q, the A. D. or the S. D. divided by a measure of central 
tendency, usually the S. D.~Average, which is called the coeffi- 
cient of variability. We prefer not to use variability in the 
sense of the scatter or the amount of the deviations of the indi- 
viduals from their average. For this we consider the word, 
dispersion, the best term. Our reason for this is that as achieve- 
ment is now measured the units of measurement at one stage 
of practise are not directly comparable with units of measurement 
at another stage of practice. For example, in typewriting it is 
possible for some to write 140 words per minute. Practically 
all persons can make the gain from 0 to 40 words per minute 
but very few can make the gain from 100 to 140. The last 40 
words are therefore thought to be a different amount of gain 
from the first 40 words. We should be willing to use the term 
variability in the sense of dispersion if achievement in all prac- 
tice experiments were measured on a scale starting from an 
absolute zero so that the units in one part were directly comparable 
with the units in any other part, but to do so with present methods 
of measurement would be very misleading for it is entirely possible 
for a practice group to increase its dispersion and yet reduce its 
variability. As pointed out above, the students in Kincaid’s 
experiment in Braille writing increased their dispersion as 
measured by the S. D. from 29 to 92 but reduced their variability 
from .29 to .17 as measured by the coefficient of variability. 
In this case, variability means the ratio of dispersion to central 
tendency or average performance. Such ratios are comparable 
with each other but the S. D.’s are not. This comparability is 
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based on the S. D., which is one fraction of the average per- 
formance at the beginning of practice and another fraction of 
the average performance at the end of practice. If during the 
course of practice this fraction increases, we say that the vari- 
ability of the group has increased, and if it decreases we say that 
the variability has decreased. But we also speak of the variability 
of certain individuals of a group, such as the variability of the 
highest and lowest individuals or the variability of sections of 
a group, such as, the variability of the highest and lowest fourths. 
Because of the incomparability of the units in present methods 
of measuring achievement, we cannot measure the influence of 
practice on the variability of highest and lowest individuals by 
comparing the difference in the raw scores at the beginning of 
practice with their difference at the end of practice. To make 
their scores at the end of practice comparable with those at the 
beginning of practice we calculate their deviations from each 
average in terms of S. D. units or so-called z scores and then 
compare the difference in the z scores of the highest and lowest 
individuals at the beginning of practice with the difference in the 
z scores of these same individuals at the end of practice. Reduced 
to mathematical terms this process is as follows: 
Let X:=score of highest individual at beginning of practice 

X;—=score of same individual at end of practice 

Y:==score of lowest individual at beginning of practice 

Y:=score of same individual at end of practice 

M; —average of group at beginning of practice 

M:—average of group at end of practice 


S.D.1= standard deviation of M, 
S.D..= standard deviation of M, 


Then in order to compare the variability of these individuals 
Xi-M, Y:-M, Xe-Ms Ye2-M2 
S.Da S. Da S.D2 S. De 








we may calculate ( 


or instead of taking the difference between these expressions we 
may calculate their ratios. This is a complicated way of finding 
the relative differences of the two individuals at the beginning and 
at end of practice, which may be proved much more simply by 
comparing Xi/Yi with X2/Ye2. If we generalize from these 
cases we may define variability when applied to arbitrary scales 
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as a certain kind of ratio. When we ask if practice increases or 
decreases the variability of a group we mean, does it increase 
or decrease the ratio of dispersion to central tendency? When 
we ask if practice increases or decreases the variability between 
the highest and lowest individuals of a group we mean, does 
it increase or decrease the ratio of their output? And when 
we ask if practice reduces the variability of certain sections of 
a group, for example, the lowest and highest fourths, we mean, 
does it increase or decrease the ratio of their average output? 
We use ratios rather than absolute scores because ratios are 
comparable and absolute scores are not, since, in this discussion, 
we make a sharp distinction between variability and dispersion. 
However, we believe that these concepts are in need of further 
analysis before their definitions become final. 

If our reasoning on the validity of measures of changes in 
variability during the course of practice is correct, it follows that 
in order to get completely reliable results we should use the three 
following measures: The ratio of the best to the worst at the 
beginning of practice compared with the ratio of the same indi- 
viduals at the end of practice, the coefficient of variability (S. 
D.+Average), and the correlation between initial performance 
and relative gain. If we use only one it should be the last. But 
the first two taken together make an excellent pair, for the first 
one tells us the changes in variability in the extremes while the 
second tells us what happens to the middle two-thirds of the 
group. The first one does not tell us what happens to the group 
as a whole. 

The following measures have a fair reliability: Negative cor- 
relation between initial performance and gross gain, the per- 
centage of gain in the upper fourth as compared with that in 
the lower fourth when the individuals in the two sections are 
kept the same, the ratio of the average of the highest to the 
lowest fourths, or of the seventh to the first octiles at the begin- 
ning of practice compared with the ratio of the same individuals 
at the end of practice. 

The following have little or no validity as measures of changes 
in variability during the course of practice and cannot be made 
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the basis of judgments of such changes: positive correlation 
between initial and final performance ; positive correlation between 
initial performance and gross gain; ratio of best to worst, next 
best to next worst, etc., at the beginning of practice compared 
with the ratios of best to worst, next best to next worst, etc., 
at the end of practice; gross gains in amount of work per unit 
of time or amount of time per unit work of the initially high 
individuals as compared with the initially low individuals ; stand- 
ard deviations and other like measures when taken alone 
and apart from their averages or other measures of central 
tendencies. 


SECTION 4 


INTERPRETATION OF PREVIOUS EXPERIMENTS IN THE 
LIGHT OF CRITICISM 


If now we review the experimental literature from the stand- 
point of the validity of the measures that were used we find 
that practically all of them published before 1923 were based on 
invalid measures. This includes the following experiments: 
Thorndike, 1916, multiplication, cancelling 2s, addition, mental 
multiplication, typewriting; Wells, 1912, addition; Chapman, 
1914, addition, mental multiplication, cancellation, and color 
naming; Starch, 1919, mental multiplication; Starch, 1919, sub- 
stitution; Henmon, 1920, arithmetic; Thurstone, 1918, teleg- 
raphy; Perrin, 1918, analogies, mirror reading; Race, 1922, 
multiplication, addition, cancellation, and other tests. The result 
is that the conclusion that the effect of equalizing opportunities 
is to increase individual differences which Thorndike, Starch, 
Henmon, Chapman, Thurstone, and others thought to be so 
securely established is now seen to rest on very insecure founda- 
tions, and in all probability, is false. With the downfall of this 
proposition there also goes its corollary which was brought in as 
an explanation of the facts, namely, that the important and 
fundamental cause of individual differences is heredity in com- 
parison with which training and environment are minor factors. 
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It may be said, however, that this proposition is really not a 
corollary of the first, even if that were true, but is at best an 
interesting inference. a 
Even if the conclusions of the above experiments are false, sf 
the experimental findings are just as valid as ever. Fortunately sa ‘ 
most of the experimenters gave their original scores in detail Ais 
so that it is possible to go over them and calculate other measures ee 
of changes in variability which are thought to be more valid. % 
We have gone over all of these on which we could lay our hands Pepa 
and calculated the following measures so far as the data per- 
mitted: Ratio of highest to lowest at the beginning of practice ws 
and ratio of same individuals at the end of practice; standard | 
deviation divided by average for initial and final performance 
and correlation between initial performance and relative improve- it 
ment. The results are given in Table II which may be taken as ih 
a summary of the experimental literature hitherto published. ‘ 
The ratio of the highest to the lowest was usually taken from the Sta 
average of the three highest and the three lowest. But in case ‘t j 
there were ties for any of these positions, these were included. 
In case the measures were in terms of time per unit of work, the 
highest means the slowest and the lowest means the fastest. 
Initial and final mean in nearly all cases the first and last trials of ta 
the experiment except when the experimenter gave the average a 


or median of the first and last two, three or four trials as the 8 
initial and final performances. iqoultt 
e . . wet : 
In spite of the fact that the experimenters enumerated in the ie 
i 


summary table give many contradictory interpretations of their 4, 
results, we find that this confusion disappears when the data e 


are treated according to the measures given in Table II, which’ i 

. . ° ~ ° : yr 

is easily interpreted. Out of 59 experiments from which we were i 

able to compute the ratios of the highest to the lowest we find he 
ta 


that in 95 per cent of the cases they decrease as a result of prac- 
tice. This shows the effects of practice on the differences between 
the extremes of a distribution. Out of 70 experiments for which 
we were able to secure the coefficients of variability we find that 
in 77 per cent of the cases they decrease as a result of practice. 
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This shows the effect of practice on the middle two-thirds of a 
distribution. Out of 58 experiments for which we were able 
to get the correlation between initial performance and percentage 
of improvement we find that 93 per cent of them are negative. 
This shows the effect of practice on the group as a whole. In 
other words, practice nearly always decreases the variability in 
the achievements of a group of individuals. This seems to be 
true for all kinds of tests, mental or motor, simple or complex. 
There are, however, differences in the amount of decrease. An 
inspection of the table indicates that this is influenced by three 
factors, namely, the amount of difference between individuals, the 
length of the practice, and the initial efficiency of the individuals. 
The greater the difference between two individuals the greater 
the decrease; the longer the practice the greater the decrease; 
and the higher the initial efficiency, the less the decrease. All 
of this suggests that the limits of improvement set by uncon- 
trollable factors are much closer together than those due to train- 
ing, and as individuals approach these limits because of equal 
opportunity and training, their relative differences in achievement 
are decreased. 
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CHAPTER II 
NEW EXPERIMENTS 


SECTION 1 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE Yo-Yo Top 


We now wish to report two new investigations on the influence 
of practice on changes in variability in achievement—one a motor 
test and the other a series of tests of achievement in school 
subjects. The motor test was done by a group of thirty-seven 
college sophomores and consisted of one hundred eighty minutes 
practice in throwing the yo-yo top. The task was to throw the 
top down and allow it to roll back on the string into the hand. 
If it did, such a catch was considered one success. The number 
of catches in ten minutes was the score. The students were 
divided into three groups which distributed the time in three 
ways. One group practiced ten minutes a day for eighteen days; 
another, twenty minutes a day for nine days; and a third group, 
sixty minutes once a week for three weeks. In calculating the 
influence of practice on changes in variability no account was 
taken of the effect of the distribution of practice. Table III 
gives the results for the first and eighteenth periods of practice. 

In order to show the effect of different measures we calculated 
the following: 

The averages. 

The standard deviations. 

The coefficients of variability. 

The correlation between initial and final performance. 
The correlation between initial performance and gross 


Am Ne 


gain. 
6. The correlation between initial performance and relative 
gain. 
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TABLE III : 
Results from tossing yo-yo top. Columns one and two show number of as 
catches in ten minutes 3 
First Eighteenth Gross Per cent 3; 
performance performance gain gain KE 
2 262 260 13000 a 
2 530 528 26400 Ks 
3 412 409 13633 Meare 
4 145 141 3525 tee 
4 506 502 12550 Og 
5 401 396 7920 ae 
7 353 346 4943 (ee 
16 523 507 3168 ‘ae 
19 420 401 2110 eee. 
20 312 492 2460 Be FG 
29 415 386 1331 ‘a 
29 419 390 1348 “a 
31 398 367 1184 iv 
40 402 362 905 Te 
45 520 470 1044 re 
48 448 400 833 aa 
49 373 324 661 ky 
50 331 281 562 Bl 
55 500 445 809 { 
66 249 183 277 “a 
68 400 332 488 ) 
70 575 505 721 i 
74 350 276 373 if’ 
93 481 388 417 By 
96 600 504 525 4 
100 553 453 453 it 
101 535 434 429 ad 
120 275 155 129 + 
123 519 396 322 e. 
134 359 225 167 Be 
138 538 400 2107 a 
147 608 461 313 ie 
172 403 231 134 t 
198 642 444 224 4 
235 382 147 62 oy 
260 420 160 61 tt 
400 660 260 65 bas 
Averages 82.51 445.63 852.18 28 .06 B: 
S.D. 84.13 112.72 112.19 53.25 t. 
V or S.D. te 
—— 1.0 .25 i 


Ave. 


Correlations 
Initial and final performance 


Initial performance and gross gain . 
Initial performance and per cent gain 
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TABLE IV 







+2 i 
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TABLE V 
Ratios Initial Final 
3 Highest 
cvomrreas ecw, CE OE EET EE ECT ETE 99 .44 1.31 
3 Lowest 
7th Octile 
CN pee Be likic de ténan en Rimdke ie emewan 46.25 1.39 
Ist Octile 
3rd Quartile 
ETE Rae ne OPO Sa RA OM ONS tS cee 6.28 85 
Ist Quartile 
3 Lowest 
Ns ab tells. i xii amlet kv hae Veda dew ea ex 27.78 95 
4 Middle 
TABLE VI 
Averages of certain groups 
Initial score Finalscore Gross gain Relative gain 
fc 0) ere 298 .3 487 . 33 189. 63 
, ee 185. 522.5 337 .5 182 
3rd Quartile ......... 122.5 397. 274.5 24 
Oe kes devvasees 83.25 501.5 418.2 502 
let Goetite «.....5... 19.5 466. 466. 2290 
a. eer 4. 385.5 371.5 9288 
‘2 Be ho eee 3. 371. 368. 12267 


TABLE VII 


Averages of certain groups, gross and relative gains on basis of time 
per 10,000 catches 


Min. per 10,000 Initial Final Gross gain Relative gain 
(Sf SRS) eee 335 205 130 38.8 
FOR SE ois b-eiscewee 540 191 349 64.6 
LL! | 816 252 564 69.1 
a 1201 199 1002 83.4 
ae 5025 214 4811 95.7 
SS ae 25000 266 24731 98 .9 
3 Rae as de cece. 33333 269 33064 99.1 


7. The ratio of the average of the three highest to that of 
the three lowest in the initial practice and the ratio of the same 
individuals in the final practice. 

8. The ratio of the average of two on the seventh octile to 
the two on the first octile in the initial practice and the ratio 
of the same individuals in the final practice. 

9. The ratio of the average of two scores on the third quartile 
to the two on the first quartile in the first practice and the ratio 
of the same individuals in the last practice. 
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10. The ratio of average of four middle scores of the initial 
practice to that of the three lowest, and the ratio of the same 
individuals in the final practice. 

11. The gross and relative gains of the following groups as 
defined above. 

The three highest 

the seventh octile 

the third quartile 

. the four middle individuals 
the first quartile 

the three lowest. 


mean o& ® 


12. The gross and relative gains of the group named in No. 11 
but calculated on the basis of amount of time per unit of work. 
This was done by dividing the scores on the basis of amount 
of work per unit of time into ten and then multiplying the 
resulting quotient by ten thousand in order to avoid decimals. 
—The results of the above calculations are given in Tables ITI 
to VII. In interpreting them we see first that there was a very 
great improvement which is indicated by the average increasing 
from 82.51 to 445.63. If we based our judgment of the effect 
of changes in variability on the S. D.’s alone, we would say there 
was a great increase, but as S. D.’s have no meaning apart from 
their averages, we notice that when taken in relation to them 
as in the coefficient of variability, there is a decrease from 1.02 
to .25. The positive correlation of .37 indicates that there is 
a general tendency for individuals of the group to maintain their 
ranks but the negative correlation of —.62 between initial per- 
formance and gross gain and the one of —.43 between initial 
performance and relative gain shows that the lower the initial 
score the greater the gain will be both absolutely and relatively. 
Turning to the Table V on ratios we see that they are very large 
in the first practice, varying from 99.44 between the three highest 
and the three lowest to 6.28 between the third and first quartiles, 
but in the eighteenth practice, they have all been reduced to less 
than 1.40. It is particularly striking to notice that while in the 
first practice the three highest were nearly one hundred times 
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as efficient as the three lowest, according to the scale used, they 
were less than twice as efficient as the three lowest after 180 
minutes of practice. The reason for this decrease is that the 
three highest were already fairly efficient with the yo-yo when 
the systematic practice began but the three lowest never had one 
in their hands. However after they had a fair opportunity to 
learn, they were not far behind the best ones. The ratios also 
inform us that the farther apart individuals are in a skill before 
having an equal opportunity to acquire it, the greater their 
convergence will be after taking advantage of such an opportunity. 

Turning now to Table VI which shows the gross and relative 
gains of groups according to their rank from highest to lowest, 
we notice a striking inverse relationship between initial score and 
percentage of gain which, like the results from the experiments 
hitherto considered, shows that practice reduces variability, but 
when we study the gross gains, this conclusion is not so evident. 
In fact from the three lowest to the four middle individuals 
we see that with a single exception the higher the initial score 
the greater the gain, but the scores from the middle to the three 
highest indicate just the opposite. If by chance our group had 
been such as to exclude its upper half and if we had restricted 
ourselves to gross gains in amount of work per unit of time as a 
measure of the influence of practice on variability we could have 
presented our results as in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII 
Gains in amount of work per unit of time in relation to initial score 
Average Gain 
Initially 4 highest ............ caleds ak patos wind tual ae 83.25 418.2 
es iiss aces dead cdbcceteke soe ben’ 3. 368. 


The facts so arranged warrant the same conclusion that Thorn- 
dike drew from one of his experiments in which gross gains 
were used, namely: “In general, the gross improvement in 
product per unit of time is greatest for those of initial highest 
ability. The effect of equalizing opportunity is to leave the'gross 
variability between individuals unimpaired or even to increase it.” 
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If now we convert these scores into time per unit of work, 
we have the facts as in Table IX. 


TABLE IX 
Gains in amount of time per unit of work in relation to initial score 
Average 
initial score Gain 
ESTEE CECT ITEC TOTS ee ene 1201 1002 
6 WS in once s beck dae deen ean 33,333 33,064 


From the facts as now arranged we could conclude: 

“In general the gross improvement in time per unit of product 
is greatest for those of initial lowest ability. The effect of 
equalizing opportunity is to leave the gross variability of 
individuals greatly reduced.”’ 

These contradictory conclusions from the same facts measured 
in two equally good ways are presented to again show in a con- 
crete way that judgments about changes in variability as a result 
of practice cannot be based on absolute scores either in terms 
of amount of work per unit of time or amount of time per unit 
of work. This is apparent not only from the opposite conclusions 
to which they lead but also from the relative gains shown in 
Tables VI and VII. These, whether based on amount of work 
per unit of time or amount of time per unit of work, show con- 
sistently that the effect of practice is to reduce variability, a 
judgment which is also justified by the coefficient of variability, 
the negative correlations between gain and initial score, and the 
various ratios employed. 


SECTION 2 


An EXPERIMENT ON INFLUENCE OF PuBLIC SCHOOL TRAINING 
ON VARIABILITY IN ACHIEVEMENT 


The investigation with a series of tests of achievement in 
school subjects was an attempt to discover what changes in vari- 
ability in achievement in school subjects result from eight months 
training as it is usually given in the public schools. This work 
was done under our supervision by Mr. C. J. Edwards, Super- 
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intendent of Schools, Elizabeth, Colorado, as a partial fulfillment 
of the requirement for the master’s degree. 

The materials for this investigation consisted of the results 
obtained from three surveys made of a small public school system 
early in October, 1928, early in February, 1929, and late in 
May, 1929. The purpose of giving these tests was supervision 
alone, but after the papers were scored twice, and the scores 
carefully transferred to large sheets of paper for convenience 
of filing and interpretation, we saw that here was good material 
for the research problem under discussion and we therefore used 
it for this purpose also. All of the tests were given, scored, 
and recorded under our supervision. They consisted of the 
Stanford Achievement Tests, The Compass Survey Arithmetic 
Tests, and some others, but only the Stanford and Compass tests 
were used for this investigation. The Stanford Primary Exami- 
nation was used in Grades II and III and the Advanced 
Examination in the remaining grades. The Compass Primary 
Examination was used in Grades II, III, and IV, and the 
Advanced Examination in the remaining grades. 

The Stanford Achievement Test and Primary Examination 
consists of the following tests. 


1. Reading: Paragraph Meaning. 
2. Reading: Sentence Meaning. 
3. Reading: Word Meaning. 

4. Arithmetic Computation. 

5. Arithmetic Reasoning. 

6. Dictation. 


The Stanford Achievement Test Advanced Examination 
includes the following tests : 


1. Reading: Paragraph ‘Meaning. 
Reading: Sentence Meaning. 
Reading: Word Meaning. 
Arithmetic Computation. 
Arithmetic Reasoning. 


aS hk 
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6. Nature Study and Science. 
7. History and Literature. 

8. Language Usage. 

9. Dictation Exercises. 


The Compass Survey Arithmetic Tests Elementary Exami- 
nation includes addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. 
The Advanced Examination includes all of these and also 
percentage and general problems. 

For the purposes of this research only the records of children 
were used who took the three survey tests in October, February 
and May. This included twenty in Grade 2, twenty in Grade 3, 
twenty-two in Grade 5, seventeen in Grade 4, nineteen in Grade 6, 
nineteen in Grade 7, and twenty in Grade 8, or a total of one 
hundred thirty-seven pupils. 

Mr. Edwards used the following measures of variability: 

1. Ratio of average of the three highest scores to the average 
of three lowest in the October tests. In the February and May 
tests the ratios of the averages of the same pupils were cal- 
culated. The results of this measure are given in Tables X 
and XI. 

2. The coefficient of variability or standard deviation divided 
by the mean. The results of this measure are given in Tables 
XII and XIII. 

3. The ratio of the seventy-fifth percentile to the twenty-fifth 
percentile in the October tests. For the February and May 
tests the ratios of the scores of the same pupils were calculated. 
The results of this measure are given in Tables XIV and XV. 

4. The ratio of the sixtieth percentile to the fortieth percentile 
in the October tests. In the February and May tests, the ratios 
of the scores of the same pupils were used. The results of this 
measure are given in Tables XVI and XVII. 

5. The correlation between the October scores in each test 
and per cent of gain from October to May. The results of this 
measure are given in Table XVIII. 
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The first four measures were calculated for the October, Feb- 
ruary, and May scores on each test for the pupils of each grade, 
but for the fifth measure, the grade divisions were ignored and 
the scores assembled by tests. For example, in calculating the 
correlation between the October scores and the per cent of gain 
from October to May for Test I, Reading: Paragraph Meaning, 
the scores of all the pupils from Grades II to VIII inclusive 
were used. 

In interpreting the results we shall find it convenient to first 
look at the averages and then at the cases from which the averages 
are computed. Let us first look at Table XI which presents the 
average by grades of the ratios of the highest to the lowest. The 
October average of 8.19 for Grade IV is the average of ten 
ratios, one for each of the tests given in this grade. The other 
averages in the tables were similarly derived. Comparing the 
October and May averages, we notice that every pair of ratios 
shows a marked decrease from October to May. The same is 
true from October to February but from February to May there 
is one case, Grade VI, that shows a small increase. The inter- 
pretation of this measure is clear from the final averages, which 
show a decrease from 6.96 to 1.75 from October to February 
and a decrease from 6.96 to 1.68 from October to May. If we 
look at the individual ratios in Table XI we find that 98 per 
cent of them show a decrease from October to May. From 
this it clearly follows that the differences in the achievements 
of the highest and lowest of a group are much reduced by 
equal training. 

TABLE X 


Grade averages of ratios of average of 3 highest to average of lowest in each 
test for October, February, and May. From Edwards, 1929 








October February May 

ER Pee 1.93 1.60 
OSE EE OS 1.91 1.60 
I 04 < d's oo RE MORE ws eek Sees 8.19 1.76 1.74 
SE i oaiiic.g a's SNE ODN 6 oO a ecrigd ware 4.98 2.00 1.87 
suck se bane ab wee 6 Bh eneed ee 2.73 1.41 1.82 
I a0 's-6 FE 6 eh as bekee bees 2.41 1.47 1.30 
Sh ik 8 Ce ands eeccewesens 2.54 1.81 1.87 
is ev cceusesctcee 6.96 1.75 1.68 
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TABLE XI 


Ratios of average of 3 highest to average of 3 lowest for each test and grade. 


From Edwards, 1929 


Grape II 


2.03 
1.31 
1.48 


May 


February 
3.25 
1.25 
1.31 


1.85 
4.73 
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26.25 
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TABLE XI—Continued 


GrapveE VII 
Test October 
) ae : oF Daa hr Pere 1.92 
III... 1.62 
iv... 1.50 
Ws aks <eo ae Ee Ue atk nd Be Chee 1.97 
Ma i hha acti lg as ikl tet ica is di 1.41 
VIII iia ales Bani. irae ak ie 5.30 
CR le. iv Bed wa wae sv asheecsvaetede 3.87 
Grave VIII 

Test 

Pe 2.09 
te 3.51 
Ee.. 1.80 
eed a ey Seeae bes bons ee nke Sas be 1.41 
Pale jan ally ahaa al eR a a 2.53 
ree! Oe eee ae 2.49 
VII. 4.52 
VIII 3.26 
ee Re 5 Se ee ae ere 2.33 


February 


1.28 
1.46 
48 
99 
7 
40 
61 
x 
41 
75 


alll all toe nn 


SIWn 
mown 


NOR De ee ee te 
SNHALHPOWDArK 
io o> ea! 


U1 DW 





17 
39 


.20 
45 
21 


13 
45 


SO ett et et et et 


1.54 
2.92 
1.75 
1.30 
1.91 
1.51 
3.01 
2.13 
1.26 
1.45 


If now we turn to Table XII which presents the grade averages 
of the coefficients of variability we see what changes in variability 


occur primarily in the central two-thirds of the groups. 


TABLE XII 


Grade averages of coefficients of variability of each test for October, 


February and May 





Grade October February May 
BAe yb dd Se le ep ebee ibs esaca dees 1.02 .57 37 
Dries 62 bo Was eae sudeessdeteks .44 .32 .28 
Wai. b 6 o's pie MER e neha baci heewns .37 .32 .28 
i eee 2 ee 26 .23 .26 
othe} diy a ok 6 Karis 63 46 24 .22 18 
VIIT ccc eee e eee cece eee e eee 24 .23 21 

STS oe a re 45 .28 .26 









TABLE XIII 
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Coefficients of variability (S. D.: Ave.) for each test and grade for October, 


Test 
I 


February and May. 


Grape II 


cod ig a RUN A aeons bisons chahnts 


“eee eee eeneeeneereeenee 
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October 


1.55 
1.38 
.90 
37 
1.41 
1.06 
48 


From Edwards, 1929 


February 


95 
.69 
62 
40 
.68 
34 
33 


May 


50 
52 
59 
18 
.27 
. 34 
.19 
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VI 
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1.02 


72 
57 


45 
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43 


.20 
37 
.26 
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53 


.39 
45 
45 
25 
.52 


76 
57 


18 
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.24 
15 
32 
.36 
65 


.18 
1S 


.28 


33 
.26 
15 
31 
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18 
15 
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TABLE XIII—Continued 


Grave VI 
Tests October February May 


ED Ps ee ee ee nN 20 16 .22 
er Oe a ee eee 17 19 17 
a a ee eee ee .20 14 15 
F boc KAG 5's WER ES adbe hi aiuee sKees eo WY 44 29 
ihc 66 4 PERE REN CAPER CEE KK aes OO 57 46 . 36 
Li Pe er ee .22 32 . 36 
2S I ee rere. eT Pe eee eee 13 17 18 
CS a 6d ob een alice cessescnens 37 27 31 


I re a Be ag res its .26 aa .26 
GRADE VII 





aii ai no cd SA A aa thi ee a Aas 16 .14 12 
Bs cla eic eae ate alah ie dks tring alae. .22 .26 .20 
I a cod tad Ae oan ace teeta uigabica dries Hy .16 a 
RRR Ee 98 Con Ore eens ee .12 ae .16 
A Bing <<a, “c-g> baa lcs ilies tac hts i Shai 4s wake .23 .19 .20 
TE tec ‘os hdd et a a ee ek # aseiys .12 .19 .14 
| PRR ee RR EY SAE ee . 34 .39 .30 
| BIR Rt 2 eS ee Oe ee 41 y .25 
8 RARER ICTR Pm ENE AR a .19 .19 15 
i ek sw eate 51 21 .00 





i ee a ead dba chad deetes .24 ae 18 


GrapdE VIII 
Test 


OPE eT oe Ce SET ee ETT ee 21 17 .16 
| SS es rar Pere, a rey ene 31 yo 27 
| Ren ea re op ree ee .19 21 .20 
| RE gra 8 SS Pie SS ee OP en ee 19 12 .14 
b POE PO ee) Oe ee Pe ee eee .26 .22 21 
Lo ER oe rey eee ee 4 | .23 21 
ES 2 OS ee ee oo 33 .33 
ERPs nc oe POR Se ee .14 SS 13 
oer 23 .20 16 


a a as a's be Se cens 24 .23 .21 





Table XII shows that without exception the coefficients show 
a marked decrease both from October to February and from 
October to May. There is one case, Grade VI, which shows 
increase from February to May. The final averages which show 
a decrease from .45 to .26 from October to May indicate the 
changes that occur according to this measure. The sixty-four 
rows of coefficients in Table XIII, from which the averages 
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in Table XII were calculated, show that 76 per cent of them 
decrease from October to February and that 85 per cent of them 
decrease from October to May. From this it follows that although 
the variability of the central two-thirds of a group does not 
decrease so universally as does that of the extremes, yet in the 
large majority of cases the differences between the members of 
this portion of the group also decrease from the same training. 


TABLE XIV 


Grade averages of the ratio of the upper quartile to lower quartile for 
October, February and May 





Grade October February May 
so ir bli oe ewe red danencecenel 2.31 1.19 1.56 
EC adie sh nin eats Seca naeed ee 2.75 1.49 1.59 
hs Sak go SUL ba pels Cod ae eeeeseneen 2.13 1.03 1.17 
CR hiss dad OSeean ne ceh 6etke need eent 1.72 1.19 1.15 
NE so era 2 sg eee but ih ky Bae ee dene see 1.72 1.26 1.35 
EEE PRs ee eee eee 1.40 1.30 1.33 
EY oo ho Oe Sloe 000s 62d 04s owe ends ous 1.46 1.30 1.00 

Tce ici netneendewthes 1.93 1.25 1.31 

TABLE XV 


Ratio of upper quartile to lower quartile in each test in each grade for 
October, February and May 








Grape II 
October February May 
; gE 2.66 1.11 2.33 
I oko ve ue anadesow sudden 1.50 .94 1.01 
IND FROUIUIND 5 ic ncn cncvesscsdcccue 2.75 1.54 1.33 
I eee eee a.a8 1.19 1.56 

Grave III 

Test 

| ee 6.00 2.18 2.10 
a. 2.83 58 1.23 
Ill. 2.85 2.40 2.50 
i te Skis enc euiedd 1.66 1.36 1.25 
Rs datas de haks ke pu Mw oad beds Sees 2.00 1.23 1.20 
Rd Cite ee os a yy olan a 00S ok owas 2.37 1.48 1.11 
Comp. Arith.... 1.55 1.34 1.74 
Average... 2.75 1.49 1.59 
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TABLE XV—Continued 














GrabE IV 
Test October February May 
ERROR IRENE SSE, | PY Ava Pe RH a 1.38 1.31 1.21 
Rr ae a See ee ae ee 1.94 1.31 1.00 
OD oie hi a Re a i i 2.14 .87 .82 
5 ISG REY Te kn en, a 1.33 1.05 1.50 
We chee 6s aN aioe dahesneeneKs 2.00 1.30 2.16 
, , BEEN, ToC ar een ep 2.44 93 1.61 
VII. 4.66 88 - 1.04 
VIII 2.71 81 .14 
iain iis ile a UME Chink nS dew nwid-sekee 1.28 .85 1.18 
CRN CN ek kee hdc ecdesnesccweuceen 1.43 1.03 1.05 
EL EY re ee eee eee 2.13 1.03 1.17 
GRADE V 
Test 
Dae cas 1.47 1.27 1.15 
ae i 1.37 1.40 
re... 1.44 .96 1.24 
IV.. 1.31 1.08 1.13 
tia neice Me eee cd) wwe webu 1.75 1.18 1.25 
_, SSR 8 ee ek ee eae ee 1.90 1.30 1.57 
=== 2.62 79 .60 
| ae 2.33 1.46 oo 
| Ee 1.37 1.42 1.36 
Com. Arith...... 1.67 1.10 1.24 
I hi heh es eiewk 6euwewe ns 1.72 1.19 3.15 
Grape VI 
Test 
Bet 1.24 1.17 1.04 
ae 1.36 1.23 1.83 
m.. 1.24 1.04 1.13 
. 1.33 .83 .80 
, RR lo ee eee 1.33 .83 1.14 
Ding Hd Re Ket dtdaddeksteceaeus 1.57 1.56 1.60 
VII. 2.00 1.39 1.45 
VIII 1.38 1.24 1.55 
ie Ota Att eden sacedieew een 1.20 1.32 1.34 
ee es ki eee aseewwaen 1.35 .94 1.66 
la hws dao basen ywleneon 1.72 1.26 1.35 
GrabeE VII 
Test 
Ae 1.18 1.06 1.05 
| 1.43 1.38 1.55 
Bens 1.20 1.05 1.33 
IV.. 1.20 1.46 1.41 
eis «550 ee bes 6004 Reakiddeweded 1.37 1.08 1.06 
Aine sd AE aG bed sciudedoontnses 1.19 1.41 .94 
VII. 1.50 1.80 2.29 
bins. 1g: in isdeth Siena ela wiaveciuie ale oniavnaiale | 1.28 1.14 
Ds dina MERU ebb eseceeiwacennaae 1.27 1.28 1.21 
ee  vccdutewebiodais 1.93 1.23 
te ar 5 4 Kas eescavasvens 1.40 1.30 1.33 
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TABLE XV—Continued 








Grave VIII 

Test October February May 
ee <i motithie 1.21 1.00 1.38 
> 1.73 1.41 1.44 
III... 1.53 1.61 1.20 
IV.. 1.18 1.06 1.04 
ss CAE ole Di ee ad aaneeia aii 1.23 95 1.00 
i in oe ke ain Ay cg dep atin al OD 1.52 1.84 1.50 
BE. ie a5 ee oad ew euie bl rie OC eeaae 1.73 1.27 1.66 
VIII 1.72 1.17 1.31 
ak i oe Suc Ke kas idee ron eee 1.23 1.47 1.44 
a 1.50 1.20 1.07 

i ss ay 4-6. G-e 4 kode eee 1.46 1.30 1.00 


The grade averages of the ratios of the quartiles are given 
in Table XIV. These also without exception decrease from 
October to February and from October to May, but from Feb- 
ruary to May, five of the seven averages show an increase. If 
we study the ratios for the tests for each grade which are given 
in Table XV we find that out of sixty sets 81 per cent show 
decrease from October to February and 76 per cent show decrease 
from October to May. We may, therefore, say that in over 
75 per cent of the cases the quartile ratios show a decrease in 
variability during the course of training. 

In Table XVI we find the grade averages of the ratios of 
the sixtieth percentile to the fortieth percentile scores. With one 
exception, all the averages indicate a decrease in variability from 
October to May, but from February to May, five of the seven 
averages show the general effect, namely, a decrease from 1.70 
to 1.19 from October to February and a decrease from 1.70 to 
1.16 from October to May. If we study the ratios from which 
the grade averages were calculated, as in Table XVI, we find that 
70 per cent show decrease from October to May and 67 per cent 
show decrease from October to May. The same conclusion is 
therefore justified by this measure as from the others, but as it 
measures individuals who are closer together in the initial per- 
formance, the tendency toward decreased variability from practice 
is not so marked. 
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TABLE XVI 


Grade averages of ratios of 60th percentile to 40th percentile for October, 
February and May 





Grace October February May 
ee ee yr Pe 1.29 1.18 1.69 
Gdn et ee MAS DARN ee Eee eweKs 1.26 1.07 1.12 
Pca cee Aeaasdeeehentienneenees 1.28 1.21 1.23 
says ease le keegan’ 1.23 1.84 1.07 
{oo 1.10 1.03 1.08 
bitin 8G he de bab Ad hs meee 1.09 .97 .89 
bu ee keen ae scnskbenecestakuwke 1.15 1.02 1.05 

ET OT eT 1.70 1.19 1.16 


TABLE XVII 


Ratio of 60th percentile to 40th percentile for each test in each grade for 
October, February and May 














GRADE II 
October February May 
i Lochs ke pu a-vaais wae 1.25 1.48 1.41 
TGS PARROTS once ccccccccccccccccccss 1.5 1.00 .98 
EE cb b-cccedevenneeccs esate 1.11 1.01 1.02 
as oie Cn a Nik c ec deuae 1.29 1.18 1.69 
Grape III 

Test 
Ts 1.25 1.48 1.41 
7h 1.44 .99 1.54 
III. 1.75 1.21 1.12 
IV. 1.14 1.00 1.04 
Wi Avieeik 5 ee antes ceed edie kedenas 1.00 1.00 1.00 
cet RE ee ae ea et eee de & 6 1.21 91 .85 
Se BS hie be thes cE whe Ses cease 1.05 .88 .92 
I eae was koe cencdaesdcess 1.26 1.07 1.12 

Grave IV 

Test 
NS ee ee a es ed's ek a anen 1.15 .96 .96 
Tide doe l ka EE OO eo Sige cos wow 6k ae 0 1.42 1.20 1.88 
IIl.. 1.44 1.28 1.07 
|, oY 1.07 1.06 1.10 
Ai do sah RM Oe es ee as Cuimdes 6 1.33 1.10 1.30 
Mil airs cate bebekesvaseskuneunse 1.27 1.73 1.93 
VII. 1.6 1.33 1.26 
VIII 1.40 1.47 .86 
ea ti hi aL ab cing ee meared 1.07 .94 .89 
ie ee oe tee dae woh wii 1.05 1.11 1.11 
Average..... 1.28 1.21 1.23 
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7 
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.00 
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February 
1.24 
71 
1.14 
.99 
1.00 
1.03 
57 
33 
1.42 
1.00 
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TABLE XVIII 


Ratios of average of three highest to average of three lowest for October and 
May scores, coefficients of variability for October and May scores, and 
correlations between October scores and per cent of gain from October to 
May. 


All measurements are by tests regardless of grades. Correlations from 
Edwards, 1929. S. D.’s and averages for calculation of coefficients of variability 
also supplied by him. 














Ave. 3 Highest S. D. 
Correlation 
Ave. 3 Lowest Average October 
- a ~ r me ~ Score and 
Test ; Oct. May Oct. May Per cent Gain 
Se 4.07 .63 .41 —.60 
SE a Serre 5.33 .68 55 —.63 
Ee Oke 5.16 .63 50 —.66 
SS eee ee. 2.97 53 .37 —.75 
er eer 4.59 .68 47 —.65 
aero 4.93 . 66 34 —.75 
ER err 4.45 .69 55 —.62 
ES eT 1.96 47 .41 —.62 
rn renee 3.94 .38 .30 —.42 
Compass Arith .......... 9.50 1.77 .67 .55 —.59 


In Table XVIII we find the results of three measurements cal- 
culated by tests regardless of grades. They are the ratios of 
the average of 3 highest to the average of the three lowest for the 
October and May scores, the coefficients of variability for 
the October and May scores, and the correlations between the 
October scores and the per cent of gain from October to May. 
In calculating the average of three lowest for the ratios only 
scores greater than zero were used. Each of these measures shows 
a marked reduction in variability from October to May for each 
test. The extremes of the distribution show a sharp convergence, 
the variability of the central two-thirds of the group is much 
reduced, and the correlations between the October scores and 
the per cent of gain are all negative. This remarkable consistency 
together with the results of the same measurements when cal- 
culated for the tests of each grade leaves no doubt that the effect 
of the training ordinarily given in public schools is to reduce 
the variability in the achievement of the pupils. The large reduc- 
tions shown in the facts of Table XVIII indicates that the learn- 
ing of the skills measured by these tests is not dependent upon the 
possession of a high intelligence or unusual native capacity and 
that the degree of achievement that one acquires with them is 
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largely a product of training—the opportunity to learn and the 
effectiveness of the study and of the instruction. It may be that 
this is true of most of the ways by which men and women secure 
a livelihood and happiness. If so, the responsibility of schools 
and of other agencies for training is very great indeed. 


TABLE XIX 


Summary showing per cent of cases that indicate convergence or divergence for 
each of four measures. From Edwards, 1929 

















October to February October to May 
Per cent Per cent 
Converge Diverge of cases Converge Diverge of cases 
No. No. converging No. No. converging 
Ave. 3 highest 
59 1 98 57 2 96 
Ave. 3 lowest 
ae 
49 15 76 54 7) 85 
Mean 
Q3 
— 49 11 81 45 14 76 
Ql 
60th percentile 
42 18 70 4) 19 67 
40th percentile 


In Table XIX we find a summary of all the measures used in 
this research except the correlations. The conclusions already 
stated are confirmed but one new point is brought into relief, 
namely, that the greater the difference between individuals in 
achievement is the greater the probability that equal training 
will reduce this difference. This is shown most clearly in the 
last column of Table XIX. The changes are 96 in 100 that equal 
practice will reduce the difference between the extremes of a 
group, 85 in 100 that it will reduce the variability of the central 
two-thirds, 76 in 100 that it will reduce the variability of the 
middle half, and 67 in 100 that it will reduce the variability 
of the central 40 per cent of the group. It is reasonable to 
suppose that a longer or more intensive training than was here 
investigated would increase these probabilities. 

From his study of the tables presented above, the reader has 
probably noticed that all measures indicate that the variability 
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of the different groups was much more reduced from October 
to February than from February to May. If the conclusion 
drawn above is true it should follow that the reduction in vari- 
ability is proportional to the amount of gain during the interval 
between tests, and if so, most of the gains made during the year 
must have been made during the first half year. An investigation 
of the original scores with this problem in mind shows that such 
was the case. The percentage of pupils below standard was 
reduced from 70 to 47 between October and February and from 
70 to 41 between October and May. Further evidence in favor 
of this view is found by comparing the percentage of reduction 
in each grade of the coefficient of variability from October to 
May with the percentage of a standard year’s gain in each grade 
as measured by the achievement tests. The figures for this 
comparison are given in Table XX. 





TABLE XX 
Comparison of amount of reduction in variability with amount of gains 
by grades 
Grades 
II III IV V_ VI VII VIII 
Percentage of decrease in variability..... 63 47 22 24 00 33 12 
Percentage of standard year’s gain...... 190 125 124 100 68 136 93 


While the parallelism between the two rows is not perfect 
it is so close as to indicate that the amount of reduction in vari- 
ability is to a large extent a function of the amount of gain 
during the period of training. If this is correct, we may under- 
stand why the variability was more reduced during the first half 
year than during the second half year and why it was more 
reduced in some grades than in others. Incidentally the sug- 
gestion occurs to us that we might use reduction in variability 
in a grade as one measure of teaching success. 

Coming now to the question which we started out to solve in 
this part of the paper, namely, what changes in variability in 
achievement in school subjects result from eight months training, 
as it is usually given in the public schools?, we can do no better 
than to quote Mr. Edwards’ conclusions as stated in his master’s 


thesis. 
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“We have measured the variability of various groups in read- 
ing, arithmetic, spelling, language usage, history, literature and 
nature study. All of these subjects are generally conceded to be 
the fundamental requirements for an education in our present 
civilization. Measuring the variability at the beginning, mid- 
point, and end of practice we find that equal practice makes 
individuals more alike in achievement although they differ in 
original ability. Our experiments show that individual differences 
grow less as practice continues. 

“We realize that there are limitations to the tests which form 
the basis of our problems. The nearer a person approaches the 
upper limits of a test the possibilities for improvement become 
less. It may be that in traits where the possibilities for improve- 
ment are less limited, the results might be different. 

“The tests were given under ordinary school conditions and 
no systematic efforts were made to give instruction according to 
ability or to have every pupil work to the limit of his capacity. 
It is possible that if every pupil had been encouraged to do a 
maximum amount of work that the results would show greater 
variability. We were more interested, however, in studying 
conditions as they exist in the average school. 

“The P. E. could not be estimated with the measures which 
we used, except for the correlations and the coefficients of vari- 
ability, and the reliability of the figures is uncertain but, since 
all of the measures agree, the conclusions seem pretty safely 
established. 

“We do not advocate that the talented students should be 
deprived of any privileges or experiences which will aid them 
in their educational development but we do believe that the lower 
levels of society can be greatly helped by giving them the same 
opportunities for advancement that are now provided for the 
most favored classes. Our results show that the gospel of ‘ equal 
opportunities for all’ is well justified.” 
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SUMMARY 


The problem of this paper was to find out the influence of 
training on changes in variability, or if equal training makes a 
group of individuals more alike or more different in their 
achievement. 

The solution reached to this problem before 1923 by the experi- 
mental investigations of Thorndike, Wells, Donovan and Thorn- 
dike, Hahn and Thorndike, Chapman, Thurstone, Starch, 
Henmon, and Race may be fairly well summarized by the con- 
clusion that Thorndike drew from his experiment published in 
1916, namely: “ The effect of equalizing opportunity is thus to 
increase individual differences. This result now found with 
many different functions, is perhaps the strongest argument that 
differences in achievement are largely due to differences in 
original capacity.”’ 

The papers published on the subject since 1922, particularly 
those by Gates, Reed, Kincaid, and Peterson and Barlow, draw 
an opposite conclusion, namely, that practice reduces individual 
differences. 

This contradiction is due to the methods of measuring used 
by the experimenters. A critical analysis of these different pos- 
sible measures shows that the following, when used together are 
reliable: ratio of highest to lowest at beginning of practice com- 
pared with ratio of same individuals at end of practice, standard 
deviation divided by the mean, and correlation between initial 
performance and relative gain. The following have fair reli- 
ability: Negative correlation between initial performance and 
gross gain, average percentage of gain by the highest fourth as 
compared with average of lowest fourth when the individuals 
in these sections are kept the same; the ratio of the average of 
highest fourth to average of lowest fourth, or of seventh octile to 
first octile, or of Q; to Q, at the beginning of practice compared 
with the ratio of the same individuals at the end of practice. 
The following measures have little or no validity and should not 
be made the basis of judgments of the effect of practice on indi- 
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vidual differences: correlations between initial and final per- 
formance, positive correlations between initial performance and 
gross gain; ratio of best to worst, next best to next worst, etc., 
at the beginning and at the end of practice; gross gains in amount 
of work per unit of time or amount of time per unit of work; 
and standard deviations and like measures when considered apart 
from their measures of central tendency. 

The experimenters who drew the conclusion that practice 
increases individual differences based their judgments for the most 
part on invalid measures of variability. When their results are 
measured by the methods recommended in this paper, most of 
them show that practice reduces individual differences. 

The measurement of gains by work per time unit or time per 
unit of work made in a new practice experiment in tossing and 
catching the yo-yo top shows that these measures lead to contra- 
dictory conclusions but that when the results are measured by 
ratio methods, the coefficient of variability, or the correlation 
between initial performance and relative gains, they consistently 
show a very sharp decrease in variability. 

Variability in achievement in school subjects is reduced by the 
training ordinarily given in the public schools. This significant 
conclusion was drawn from an investigation made by C. J. 
Edwards of the training received by 137 school children from 
Grades II to VIII inclusive. Achievement was measured by the 
Compass Survey Arithmetic Tests and Stanford Achievement 
Tests which were given in October, February and May. 

The farther apart two individuals are in achievement the greater 
the probability is that the difference between them will be reduced 
by equal practice. 

The amount of reduction in variability is largely a function 
of the amount of gain during the period of practice. 

Inequality in achievement in school subjects and in motor skill 
is reduced by giving pupils and students an equal opportunity to 
learn. If this is desirable, it justifies the gospel of equal oppor- 
tunity as a policy in public education. It also appears that heredity 
has been over-emphasized as a factor in explaining individual 
differences in achievement. 
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The question of the effect on variability of training that is 
adjusted to the maximum capacity of each individual of a group 
is not considered in this investigation. 

The conclusions stated above are dependent upon the measures 
of variability used in our researches. If they are invalid we hope 
that other investigators will find better ones and so discover more 


exact conclusions. 
The above conclusions are also subject to modification by the 


solution of certain related problems. Among these are how we 
make the practise of a group of individuals the same in kind, in 
difficulty, and in amount; how we may measure achievement in 
practise on a scale which starts from an absolute zero and whose 
units in one part are comparable with the units in another; what 
the correct definition of variability is and what the correct measure 
of it is; and what the criteria are of a valid statistical measure. 
We hope that others interested in scientific research will contribute 
to the solution of these problems. 
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